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Notes of the Month 


The Situation of Tibet 

DuRING recent years there have been numerous examples of 
territories hitherto dependencies, vassals, or protectorates of the 
Powers becoming independent States. ‘The status of the Indonesian 
archipelago in 1945 was quite clear in international law. It was 
under the sovereignty of the Dutch Crown. But this did not pre- 
vent the Indonesians, led by Dr Sukarno, from proclaiming their 
independence and from struggling successfully to make good their 
claim. So too with Vietnam. In some other countries much the 
same thing happened, but the sovereign or suzerain Power recog- 
nized and accepted the claim without struggle. What mattered in 
all these cases was not the legal position but the sentiment of the 
people concerned, the sentiment of the outside world, and, where 
the superior declined to admit the validity of local sentiment, the 
ability of the people concerned to conduct an armed struggle, and 
the support they received from the outside world. 

The case of Tibet is not fundamentally different from that of 
these other territories. The country was clearly independent when 
the Dutch and the British had already begun to establish their 
power in Java and India—it was only during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Tibet was brought under the loose suzerainty of the 
Manchu Emperors of China. By the end of the nineteenth century 
this suzerainty had effectively almost ceased to exist except in the 
claims of the Chinese. 

In 1855 Nepal, which had also in some senses been a vassal of 
China, attacked Tibet. The Treaty of 1856 between the two 
countries, in Bell’s translation, refers to them equally as ‘states’. 
The only references to China speak of both states regarding the 
Chinese Emperor ‘with respect’. The Emperor maintained per- 
manent representatives, known as Ambans, in Lhasa. In theory 
they controlled the external relations of the country. In 1890 
Britain and China signed a convention on relations between the 
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British protected state of Sikkim and Tibet and in 1893 a series of 
regulations on trade with Tibet. But to secure performance of 
these agreements by the ‘Tibetan Government the British Govern- 
ment had itself in 1903~4 to send an armed expedition to Lhasa 
and in 1904 to sign a convention with the Tibetan Government in 
which the latter undertook to observe the terms of the Sino- 
British agreements of 18g0 and 1893 and to pay an indemnity to 
the British Government. The validity of this convention was itself 
later confirmed by a convention between Britain and China in 
1906, which however also provided that ‘the Government of China 
also undertakes not to permit any other foreign state to interfere 
with the territory or internal administration of ‘Tibet’. In some 
ways the British were willing to concede Chinese suzerainty over 
Tibet when the Tibetan Government was not. 

After 1904 the Chinese made vigorous efforts to reassert their 
suzerainty in Tibet. They made the mistake of offending against 
the religion and customs of the country, and in 1g10 the Dalai 
Lama fled from advancing Chinese forces to India. In 1g11 the 
Manchus were overthrown in China and Tibet expelled the 
Chinese troops and representatives. During the succeeding years 
the Chinese made renewed efforts to re-establish their position as 
suzerain of Tibet with the evident intention of incorporating the 
whole country, as they had parts of eastern ‘Tibet, into China. But 
until 1950 no Chinese Government had the power to achieve this, 
and the Tibetans enjoyed something very closely approximating to 
independence. 

The present situation in Tibet bears an obvious resemblance to 
that in the period 1904 to 1912. It also bears an obvious resem- 
blance to that of many other states in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere 
as they began the struggles which led to independence. Whether 
the outcome will be the same is less obvious. The Tibetans are few 
in number compared to the Chinese. Their country is one of great 
difficulty which favours guerrilla activity, and the Tibetans were 
once a very warlike race. But the influence of Buddhism in Tibet 
does not favour violent action and the Dalai Lama can hardly lead 
a violent struggle for freedom. Moreover, the Tibetans themselves 
have never strongly desired the right to play an active part in the 
world arena. Their chief wish is to be left alone to cary on their 
traditional way of life happily unaffected by the outside world. 
Their reaction to Chinese claims of suzerainty would probably not 
be unsympathetic if the Chinese would refrain from interfering in 
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their internal affairs. But the Chinese have not hitherto been able 
to resist the temptation to interfere, and for the present Chinese 
regime the temptation is even stronger than for its predecessors. 

Tibetan nationalism seeks to preserve an archaic, if successful, 
way of life against a very formidable modernizing opponent, and 
nationalisms which seek to preserve an existing state of affairs are 
seldom as successful as those which seek to progress to something 
new. In other territories such nationalisms have usually failed, to 
be followed by a period of modernization under the alien ruler, 
which in turn creates a new and more successful nationalism. The 
overwhelming numbers of the Chinese make it seem likely that in 
Tibet this process would be arrested in the second stage, as it has 
been in Soviet Central Asia, until alien colonists are in a majority 
and the lesser nationality has been swallowed up. The Tibetans will 
therefore no doubt hope that the sympathy which the Dalai Lama 
in India may be able to gain from the world, and especially from 
the rest of Asia, combined with the rigours attendant on Tibetan 
geography, may persuade the Chinese to leave them in peace once 
again. 


The Moroccan Istiqlal 

A MAJOR political upheaval took place in Morocco on 25 January 
1959: Mehdi ben Barka, President of the Consultative Assembly, 
resigned from the Istiqlal Party Executive Committee and called 
on all branches of the party to form new Regional Federations and 
vote a uniform resolution condemning the ‘bankrupt’ Party Exe- 
cutive. The next day, he and six other left-wing leaders were ex- 
pelled by Allal el Fassi, the leader of the party. 

Behind this quarrel lies a history of personal antagonism and 
political rivalry. Allal el Fassi and the Secretary-General of the 
party, Ahmed Balafrej, belong to the student generation of 1925-6 
when Moroccan nationalism was born and bred, and they and their 
friends are nearly all members of the old ruling class, the city 
bourgeoisie. Mehdi ben Barka is about twenty years younger. To- 
gether with the older nationalists he was a founder of the Istiqlal 
Party in January 1944, but his background was totally different: 
his father was a garde-champétre, and he himself through his own 
exceptional gifts became Professor of Mathematics at the Lycée 
Gouraud in Rabat. Not only his origin and training separate him 
from the older generation; his support comes mainly from the 
trade unions and from the activists and progressives of the party, 
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while the older leaders relied heavily on personal loyalties and on 
the prestige of the ‘zaim’, Allal el Fassi. 

The party that emerged from underground at the moment of 
liberation in October 1955 was no longer the same as the one whose 
leaders were sent to prison or went into exile or into hiding at the 
beginning of the big struggle over the Sultan. Before December 
1952 it had been well organized, with cells, branches, and regional 
organizations, but it only covered parts of the country, chiefly the 
cities. In less than three years of underground work it spread into 
the remotest corners of Morocco and, by appealing to the people’s 
grief over the loss of their King, developed—for a short time 
from a political party into a truly national and patriotic movement, 
centred on the person of Mohamed V. 

But, side by side with it when it emerged, two other organiza- 
tions staked their claims: the Resistance and Liberation Movement 
(Mouvement de Résistance et de Libération), with men under arms, 
and the Trade Union Congress (Unton Marocaine du Travail) which 
had organized the industrial workers. Many members of these or- 
ganizations were also members of the Istiqlal Party, and vice versa; 
but their ideologies and aims were specialized. In August 1956 
they agreed to work together by forming a political party commit- 
tee (six members from the Resistance, two from the U.M.T., and 
the Executive Committee of the Istiqlal Party) with vague direct- 
ing powers. But this collaboration did not please some members 
of the Istiqlal Executive, who felt they were no longer masters in 
their own house. A division of opinion became noticeable, some 
members pressing for closer collaboration—Abdallah Ibrahim, 
Abderrahim Bouabid, Mehdi ben Barka, Mohamed Basri (Resist- 
ance), Mahjoub ben Seddik (U.M.T.)—others working more or 
less secretly against it. As a compromise it was decided in March 
1958 to widen the powers of the political committee, to hold a 
Party Congress in September, and to appoint a special commission 
to prepare this Congress; but the Cabinet crisis of May 1958 inter- 
vened. 

At the ending of the French Protectorate, the King had appoint- 
ed a Cabinet broadly based on the Istiqlal, the Parti Démocrate de 
l’ Indépendence (P.D.1.), some independent politicians, and some 
men who were his personal friends. The first changes had been 
made in October 1956 when the P.D.I. members were dropped; 
but the King adroitly managed to keep a non-party Prime Minister, 
M’Barek Bekkai, and a number of independents in his Cabinet. 
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The Istiqlal Party leadership, perhaps pressed by their internal 
difficulties, and harassed by resignations from the political com- 
mittee, provoked a crisis in May 1958 which was resolved by the 
appointment of an almost homogeneous Istiqlal Cabinet under 
Ahmed Balafrej. Its history was brief. In November it broke up, 
and after a prolonged crisis a new Cabinet under Abdallah Ibrahim 
and Abderrahim Bouabid was formed in December. 

With the advent of the Balafre; Government, preparation of the 
Party Congress ceased for the time being. In September, however, 
a new commission was appointed to prepare a Congress which was 
definitely to be held on 11 January 1959. On 10 January, two 
members of this commission published a statement exposing the 
manceuvres that prevented the Congress from taking place. More 
resignations from the Executive Committee followed, and when 
Allal el Fassi declared this Executive still valid and opposed the 
holding of a Congress, the malcontents resolved to take matters 
into their own hands. The situation had radically changed in their 
favour, for Abdallah Ibrahim’s Government contained a majority 
of their friends and sympathizers, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, and proved to be a powerful ally. 

The King has weathered the new crisis very well and remains 
the most stable influence in Morocco, if not in the whole Maghreb. 
He has always striven to keep above the parties and they all, from 
the smallest political groups to the biggest national parties, claim 
to be loyal, even the small Communist Party whose weekly news- 
paper, La Nation, recently ceased publication for lack of funds. 
After the eclipse of the only other large party, the P.D.1., the Istiq- 
lal had the national field virtually to itself. The position at the 
moment is that there are two Istiqlal parties: the old one under 
Allal el Fassi and Ahmed Balafrej, registered under the Charter of 
Public Liberties of November 1958 and made legal just in time 
before the coup; and the Confédération Nationale du Parti de I’ Istig- 
lal founded by Mehdi ben Barka and Mohamed Basri. The main 
technical difference between them is that in the Confédération the 
branch and regional councils and the national council are elected, 
whereas the old party is run on a mixed system of appointments, 
elections, and inspectorships. Allal el Fassi’s right wing is on the 
defensive. It has ample funds, a daily newspaper with a wide cir- 
culation (A/-Alam), two weeklies—one in Arabic and the other in 
French, both called Al-Istiglal—and its leader may still command 
popularity in many parts of the country, although the fiasco of the 
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Balafrej; Government reflected on him too. The Confédération is 
firmly based on trade union support. In fact, its newspaper, a 
weekly called L’ Avant-Garde whose first number was published 
on 16 February 1959, is the official French U.M.T. organ. The 
Secretary-General of the U.M.T., Mahjoub ben Seddik, is tire- 
less in helping to organize it, and Allal el Fassi’s sympathizers are 
having a hard time trying to form ‘autonomous’ unions which are 
frequently broken up with the connivance or by direct action of 
the Government authorities. It seems that the alliance between the 
Resistance, the trade unions, and the young activists of the Istiqlal 
Party has a bright future. 

















Cuba: A Peasant Revolution 


THE events which took place in Cuba from 1956 to the beginning 
of 1959 undoubtedly represent a political revolution. From an 
analysis of them certain questions emerge, the answers to which 
lead to the conviction that it is also a case of a social revolution, 
and a quite fundamental one. This appears, in fact, to have been a 
revolution which was brought about largely by the peasants in a 
great part of the island, and which had not only political aims— 
the overthrow of Batista and the re-establishment of a democratic 
regime—but social aims as well, such as the reform of the system 
of land tenure and cultivation.! 

During the twenty-five months of the struggle carried on by 
Fidel Castro and his partisan followers,? the urban workers showed 
themselves indifferent, if not hostile, to the ‘Fidelistas’. The re- 
sponsibility for this lies to a great extent with the leading groups 
of the Cuban trade union movement, but these groups would not 
have sided with Batista if they had not felt that the majority of 
the militant members of the trade unions, as well as their rank and 
file, shared the same view. 

In the same way, the Communist Party, which in Cuba is 
essentially urban in character, for two years supported Batista and 
opposed Fidel Castro until early in 1958, eight months before his 
victory in December. 

How did it come about that an anti-dictatorial movement did 
not succeed in enlisting the active support of the urban masses 
(with the exception of the students, many of whom are in any case 
of rural origin) and some of the politicians? 

An examination of the reasons for this negative attitude on the 
part of the trade unions and the Communist Party will also go far 
to explain the fundamental motives behind the 26 July Movement® 
which overthrew Batista and which today dominates Cuban 
political life and may profoundly alter the social structure of the 
island. Without an understanding of these reasons it is impossible 
to appreciate the true causes of Fidel Castro’s astonishing success 

For background information on conditions in Cuba see Cuba: A Brief 
Political and Economic Survey (Chatham House Memorandum, O.U.P. for 
“ 7 Coe Cuba's Dictatorship Survive?’, in The World Today, April 1958. 

’ Fidel Castro first came to the fore in 1953 when as a student, already in 
opposition to the Government, he led an attack on a barracks in Santiago de 


Cuba. This attack took place on 26 July 1953, and his supporters have since been 
known as members of the 26 July Movement. 
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a success achieved in the face of all the technical factors, and due 
largely to the social aspect which circumstances injected into his 
movement, thus causing it to go beyond its purely military and 
political origins. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN CUBA 

In 1812 a Negro, Juan Aponte, led a rising of 20,000 slaves with 
the aim of establishing a Negro republic. (Cuba was, of course, at 
that time and until 1898 still a Spanish possession.) In 1823 the 
Negroes refused to sow tobacco unless their wages were increased ; 
twelve of their leaders were hanged. In 1831 the miners revolted. 
In 1868, after the first war of independence, a group of Spanish 
anarchists, led by Saturnino Martinez, organized the League of 
the “T'abaqueros’ (tobacco-workers) and demanded a reduction of 
working-hours, at that time sixteen hours a day. In 1892 a Regional 
Workers’ Congress met and demanded an eight-hour day and inde- 
pendence for the island. In 1896 strikes took place in Havana asking 
for payment of wages in dollars rather than in pesetas. Maximo 
Gomez, leader of the pro-independence faction, wrote in 1895, in 
the midst of the war against Spain: ‘We can reckon on voluntary 
and regular help from the workers alone, but with very rare ex- 
ceptions cannot get the rich, the “‘hacendado’’, to help us.’ 

Once Cuba became independent it was the ‘hacendado’ who 
ruled. The workers organized their own trade unions and parties. 
The poet and writer Diego Vicente Tejera (1848-1903) founded 
the Socialist Propaganda Club. From 1924 to 1935, the strongest 
trade union grouping was the National Confederation of Cuban 
Workers, anarcho-syndicalist in trend. Its struggles with the 
Socialists led, in 1935, to the domination of the Confederation by 
the Communists. The central trade union was eventually estab- 
lished as the Confederation of Cuban Workers (C.T.C.), with the 
Communist leader Lazaro Pena as Secretary-General. In 1948 
purely trade union elements, with the discreet aid of the Govern- 
ment, dislodged the Communists and appointed Eusebio Mujal as 
Secretary-General. He retained this position till 1958.' 

The Cuban trade union movement has played an important part 
in politics, beginning with the general strike against the dictator- 
ship of Gerardo Machado in 1933, which led to his fall. Subse- 
quently, under the succeeding Governments of Grau San Martin, 
Batista, again Grau, and Prio Socarras, the central trade union ob- 


1 Victor Alba, Le mouvement ouvrier en Amérique Latine (Paris, 1953), p. 102. 
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tained appreciable improvements for the working class, thanks 
rather to Government support than to the union’s own fighting 
spirit. Bit by bit the trade unions became bureaucratized, losing 
sight of their ideological aims largely inherited from anarcho- 
syndicalism, and, as in other Latin American countries, adopted 
certain characteristics which isolated them from the population as 
a whole. Some of them are by now very wealthy (for example, the 
hotel employees’ union is the chief shareholder of the Hilton 
Hotel in Havana) and some of their leaders lead a carefree exis- 
tence. At the same time, so as not to lose their privileges or en- 
danger their premises or investments, the trade unions keep 
strictly out of politics. 

Nevertheless, when, in 1952, Batista overthrew the Prio Socarras 
Government, the C.T.C. attempted to proclaim a general strike 
against the Army leaders, but abandoned the struggle when the 
deposed President and Ministers decided to go into exile. After 
that the C.T.C. took no part in activities directed against the 
Batista regime, and when, in April 1958, Fidel Castro ordered a 
general strike against the dictator, the trade unions disavowed it. 
Some union leaders even openly demonstrated their favourable 
attitude to Batista and against Castro, though they criticized the 
methods employed by Batista against the maquts and the partisans. 
This indifference on the part of the trade unions caused the failure 
of the attempted general strike. 

Despite this position, forced on them by circumstances, of 
neutrality rather than active alliance with Batista, the trade unions 
did not escape certain difficulties which they had hoped by their 
attitude to avoid. For example, in 1954 the Sugar-Workers’ Pen- 
sion Fund had to lend $2 million to the Navy. Thanks to Govern- 
ment action prior to 1952, the sugar-workers had been getting an 
annual bonus equivalent to fifty-two days’ pay for production ex- 
ceeding the normal quota. Latterly, however, they got only the 
equivalent of five days’ pay. Moreover, the Batista Government 
authorized the creation of a Cuban Employers’ Confederation, to 
which previous Governments, and above all the C.T.C., had al- 
ways been opposed. Yet, although several local leaders went over to 
Castro, the trade union movement as a whole did not oppose Batista. 

As we shall see, this had important consequences, in a country 
where the urban workers’ movement had always been an active 
factor in political life, and where the part it played against the 
Machado dictatorship was still remembered. 
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THE COMMUNISTS 

The Cuban Communist Party was created in 1924 and soon be- 
came illegal. Its first Secretary-General, Julio Antonio Mella, had 
to emigrate to Mexico, where he directed the Anti-Imperialist 
League and where in 1928, some days after his expulsion from the 
Party, he was assassinated in obscure circumstances. The Com- 
munists carried on considerable activity in the island’s trade 
unions. But their role in the general strike which overthrew 
Machado was equivocal. The Party’s Central Committee, in fact, 
held that, as the Comintern organ La Correspondencia Internacional 
expressed it, ‘armed struggle against Machado would lead directly 
to imperialist intervention, and the Central Committee launched an 
appeal to workers to abandon the general strike when it became a 
spontaneous armed insurrection.’ 

The Communists strongly attacked the Grau San Martin Gov- 
ernment, which had adopted legislation for land reform and 
nationalization as well as anti-American measures. La Corres- 
pondencia Internacional \ater explained this attitude by the fact that 
the Party ‘had failed to draw a distinction between the national 
revolutionary sphere and the feudal imperialist counter-revolu- 
tionary sphere’. The Communists, in agreement with the line of 
the ‘third period’, demanded a workers’ and peasants’ Govern- 
ment. 

When Colonel Batista (who had been an ally of Grau) came to 
power in 1934, with Colonel Mendieta as President, the Com- 
munists continued to attack Grau. In 1937 Batista authorized one 
of the Communist leaders, the writer Juan Marinello, to organize 
a Revolutionary Union Party (P.U.R.), which was joined by 
several intellectuals and a small group of Socialists. Soon after- 
wards he allowed the Communist Party (which he had declared 
illegal) to publish a newspaper, Hoy, and two months later, in 
July 1938, the Party’s Plenary Assembly decided to adopt ‘a more 
positive attitude towards Batista’, who was described as ‘no longer 
the centre of reaction, but the defender of democracy’. The familiar 
Popular Front tactics proceeded to manifest themselves in Cuba. 
Blas Roca, the Communist Party’s Secretary-General, had an 
interview with Batista, and in September 1938 Batista restored 
legal existence to the Party. The P.U.R. disappeared. After that, 
the Communists resumed their campaign against Grau and the 
parties opposing Batista. The latter in 1940 presented himself as a 
candidate for the Presidency, with the support of the Communists 
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and other parties. Juan Marinello was a Minister under Batista in 
1944, and in the same year the Communists supported the candida- 
ture of a protégé of the Colonel’s in the presidential elections. In 
spite of this, Dr Grau was successful, but the Communists se- 
cured nine Deputies and three Senators. 

Grau, and Prio after him, had constantly to reckon with Com- 
munist opposition, and this fact no doubt led them to assist 
Mujal in evicting the Communists from the leadership of the 
C.'T.C. In the meantime the Party had changed its name and was 
now known as the Popular Socialist Party. It did not oppose 
Batista’s coup d’état in 1952, but soon afterwards the dictator, to 
placate Washington, declared the Party illegal. While the Party 
itself continued to function in a situation of tolerated illegality, 
several known Communists entered Batista’s own party (the Uni- 
tary Action Party) and occupied influential posts in it. One of their 
lawyers became Under-Secretary for Labour. 

When, in April 1958, Castro launched his appeal for a general 
strike, the leadership of the Popular Socialist Party, though not 
opposing the strike, declared that the Movement had not the force 
behind it to succeed. This declaration was in effect favourable to 
Batista, and he allowed it to be openly circulated in the island. And 
when the strike was not at once successful, the Party ordered its 
members to abandon it. The Communist officials in Batista’s 
Government did not resign, and disregarded Castro’s ultimatum 
about breaking with the military regime. In August the 26 July 
Movement condemned the Communist attitude and expressed 
surprise that the Communist leaders, Roca, Marinello, and others, 
were living peacefully in Havana without interference from Batis- 
ta’s police. 

It is therefore not surprising that, in an effort to efface the 
memory of this, to say the least, ambiguous position, Severo 
Aguirre, the Party’s representative at the Twenty-First Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party, should have declared in Moscow 
that ‘the Cuban Communists were in the forefront of the struggle’ 
and had ‘initiated the struggle for the unification of all the revolu- 
tionary forces’. 

Nevertheless, on the Directorate appointed to guide the C.T.C. 
when its members left it only five out of twenty-two were Com- 
munists, and when the C.T.C. was reorganized at the end of 
January 1959 the nine members of the Directorate were not Com- 
munists. The Communists, however, have acquired considerable 
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influence over the organization’s lower ranks, to whom they give a 
‘good conscience’. 

The Communist attitude and the absence of the Party, as such, 
from the ranks of the ‘Fidelistas’ had, among other consequences, 
the effect of producing in the trade union movement a general 
indifference to Fidel Castro. 


THE PEASANTS 

Cuba has a total population of 6} million. Of those gainfully 
employed 46 per cent are in rural districts, while another 20 per 
cent, though urban, are directly dependent on agriculture and in 
particular on tobacco and sugar cultivation. The rest are either 
concentrated in a few towns where industries are developing or 
else work in the mines or on transport. The whole economy is 
essentially agricultural and, moreover, based largely on a single 
crop, sugar. Prosperity or crisis depends largely on the import 
quotas fixed by the United States and, to a lesser extent, on prices 
paid on the world market. Sugar-cane cultivation predominates 
especially in the province of Oriente, in the east of the island, and 
the Sierra Maestra was Castro’s sphere of operations. At the same 
time, the province of Oriente and its capital Santiago have always 
been traditional centres of political liberalism and social agitation. 
The people of Oriente have little sympathy for the people of 
Havana. 

A quite high percentage of students are of peasant origin, sons 
of small and medium farmers (the big landowners’ sons generally 
go to study in the United States), of rural shopkeepers, or of 
specialized agricultural workers, who receive relatively high 
wages. 

For the first few days after Castro landed on the Oriente coast in 
December 1956, his total following numbered only twelve. The 
majority of those who subsequently swelled his ranks were from 
Oriente, and most of them were students, often working in the 
towns, and also in the province of Las Villas. His maquts forces 
were almost entirely peasants. The peasants of the Sierra rallied to 
support him. The echo of the struggle aroused enthusiasm in the 
provinces more than in the big towns and the capital (where the 
students carried on the fight almost alone). It was in the provinces, 
too, that people subscribed clandestinely to Castro’s bond issues— 


1 For the history of Communism in Cuba see Robert J. Alexander, Communism 
in Latin America (New Brunswick, N.J., 1957), ch. XIII. 
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though his main source of funds came from money raised by the 
old politicians in exile. 

The passivity of the big towns—with the exception of Santiago, 
itself an agricultural town—and of the trade union movement 
served to accentuate the distrust and sense of difference between 
town and country. These differences can be seen at all levels: in 
the standard of living, which in the country is very low, despite the 
high wages received by a minority of specialized agricultural 
workers and overseers; in the popular mentality, for in the country 
the old Spanish customs, the sense of hospitality and of political 
and personal honesty, are much more strictly observed; and in 
politics, for in Cuba, contrary to general experience elsewhere, the 
rural areas are the most radical and liberal parts of the country and 
politically the most active and idealistic. 

The cost of living is higher than in the United States. Yet 43 per 
cent of the wage-earners get no more than $75 a month. ‘There are 
more than a half a million unemployed, the majority of them in 
rural areas; agricultural labourers can find work only during the 
harvest, that is to say for ten or twelve weeks in the year, and 
though their pay then is relatively high they and their families 
have to live on it for the rest of the year. The sugar co-ordination 
law had established a system of distribution of excess profits 
among owners, technicians and refiners, agricultural workers, and 
transport personnel, but for some years now this law has not been 
applied. 

Agricultural workers and small farmers are consequently forced 
to buy on credit—often from the stores belonging to the com- 
panies that employ them—and to run into debt, sometimes over 
years, with the result that they are, in effect, bound to the land or 
the concern where they are employed. In Mexico this system 
(known there as ‘tienda de raya’) brought about the revolution of 
1910, or at least was one of its main causes. In Cuba it was prob- 
ably the fundamental motive for the adhesion of the provinces to 
Castro’s movement. The 26 July Movement was, for the Cuban 
peasant, not so much a political movement against the dictator as a 
social movement against a system of land tenure and exploitation. 
In this sense Castro’s victorious movement can be regarded as an 
agrarian revolution, at any rate in the way it developed. 

Originally, as has already been said, it was only a political move- 
ment, with no other aim than to overthrow Batista. But Castro and 
his advisers realized, especially in 1958, that the people were giving 
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the movement a social character and were attributing to it a pro- 
gramme of their own which went far beyond the initial aim. Thus 
that aim—the destruction of the dictatorship—became trans- 
formed into a means of realizing other ends, of which the most 
important, in the eyes of those who were fighting, was land 
reform. 

It was not till the middle of 1958, after the failure of the general 
strike in April, that the 26 July Movement established a political 
programme. This programme! is strongly tinged with agrarianism, 
because it reflects the thought—or, even more, the aspirations—of 
the majority of the fighters. 


THE LAND QUESTION 

‘The problems of the land, of industrialization, of housing, of 
unemployment, of education, and of public health: these are the 
six concrete questions that our efforts are resolutely bent towards 
resolving, in addition to the attainment of public freedoms and of 
political democracy’: this is the opening statement of the pro- 
gramme of the 26 July Movement. It analyses the land problem as 
follows: more than half the best cultivated land is in the hands of 
foreigners; 300,000 caballerias* are not under cultivation, and 
200,000 peasant families have no land of their own. Some 8o per 
cent of the small farmers pay rent of some sort (in cash or kind) 
and live under the constant threat of expulsion. 

What solution does Castro’s Movement propose? ‘A revolu- 
tionary government, after having established on their plots of land, 
as owners, the 100,000 agricultural workers who now pay rent, 
should concern itself to find a definitive solution for the land prob- 
lem. First, it should establish, as the Constitution requires, a maxi- 
mum holding for each agricultural concern, and expropriate and 
purchase the residue; re-acquire the usurped State lands; and re- 
claim the marshy areas. Secondly, it should share out the available 
residue of land among peasant families, giving preference to large 
families; encourage the formation of agricultural co-operatives, to 
make costly farming equipment available for common use and pro- 
vide technical advice and help on crop-cultivation and livestock- 
breeding; and, finally, assist in procuring for the peasant credits, 
equipment, protective measures, and the kind of knowledge that 

1 Bulletin du Secrétariat Latino-américain de I’ Internationale Socialiste, Mon- 


tevideo, August-September 1958, pp. 78 et. seq 
2 A caballeria 33-15 acres 
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will be useful to him.’ And as immediate measures the manifesto 
demanded: “The concession, in embargo-free and untransferable 
ownership, of land to all tenant-cultivators (colons), sub-tenants, 
and farmers occupying plots of land of § caballerias or less: the 
State to indemnify the former owners, on a basis of the rent they 
would have received from the plots over ten years.’ 

In 1861 there were 1,368 sugar-plantations in Cuba; in 1894, 
only 450. During this period sugar production increased from 
540,000 tons to a million tons a year. This process of concentration 
helped Cuba to compete with French and German production of 
beet-sugar. But, at the same time, the island’s economy became a 
single-crop economy, and a single-market one—the U.S.A.—too. 
With the achievement of independence this trend became accen- 
tuated. Today sugar accounts for some 80 per cent of the island’s 
exports. Nearly half the world’s sugar exports come from Cuba. 
Half the cultivated land in the island grows sugar-cane. Farms of 
less than 25 hectares represent 70 per cent of the total number, but 
occupy only 11 per cent of the cultivated area. Plantations of over 
500 hectares occupy 47 per cent of the total cultivated area. It is, 
in fact, an economy of large plantations and Jatifundia.* 

Agriculture is extensive, and only 27 per cent of the cultivable 
area is in use, for the big concerns keep large tracts of land in 
fallow for future crops, since sugar-cane quickly exhausts the soil. 
Only 40-45 per cent of the pasture-land is in use (livestock is the 
second main source of Cuba’s wealth). Barely 1 per cent of the 
possible derivatives from sugar are utilized. The techniques 
adopted in agriculture in general, and in particular in the sugar 
industry, are old-fashioned and of a routine character; produc- 
tivity is low, and if Cuban sugar prices can stand up to foreign 
competition, that is because labour is cheap. 

A quarter of a century ago, the worker on the sugar-plantations 
got a quarter of a dollar a day for a twelve-hour day; today, for 
eight hours’ work he gets about $4, but he draws this wage for 
only two months of the year and has to live on it for the rest. 
About 75 per cent of the cane-sugar comes from the small tenants’ 
plots; they sell it to the big companies to be refined. ‘These com- 
panies generally own the land and rent it to the peasants, who have 
to accept whatever price the companies fix for the sugar. 

Problems of public health (especially malaria) and housing (only 
36 per cent of Cuban families have more than a single room) are 

' Datos y Cifras. Ed. ORIT, Mexico, July-August 1955. 
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the direct consequence of this rural situation, which is only made 
more tolerable through the custom of occupying waste lands and 
cultivating them temporarily. But such land does not improve, be- 
cause the peasant lives in constant fear that it will be taken away 
from him since he possesses no legal title to it. 

Forty-one per cent of peasant incomes are spent on food, which 
has to be largely imported. In 70 per cent of the houses in the 
countryside the floor is of beaten earth; 60 per cent of them have 
no sanitary installations, and 80 per cent no electricity. Finally, 
81 per cent of the Cuban population get their drinking-water from 
rivers or wells.’ 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the most acute social struggles 
in the island should have taken place in the countryside, and that 
the rural guards (who formed a shock corps of Batista’s) should be 
traditionally regarded by the peasants with implacable hatred. The 
mere fact that the rural guards fought against Castro would suffice 
to explain the peasants’ support of the ‘guerrilleros’, to whom they 
afforded men, shelter, information, and constant aid. The planta- 
tion workers, who number over 400,000, have the most powerful 
union in the C.T.C. 


LAND REFORM 

It was inevitable that the ideology of the 26 July Movement, 
which recruited the major part of its support among the peasants, 
should have been influenced by the peasants’ aspirations and have 
paid special attention to land problems in its programme. The 
other problems stressed in it—housing, education, health—are also 
ones that affect the inhabitants of country districts and the small 
provincial towns rather than the urban population. 

It was also logical that Castro, by temperament passionate and 
governed by his feelings, according to those who know him, 
should have felt himself obliged, both for all these reasons and 
from elementary political common sense, to concern himself with 
the demands of the peasants, who constituted his chief allies, since 
the trade union movement, the Communists, and the town-dwel- 
lers left him in isolation and had no confidence in his victory. It 
was for this reason that one of the first measures, after the im- 
mediate task of installing the new Government under President 
Urrutia, was to initiate the application of a land reform law which 
Castro proclaimed in the Sierra Maestra on 10 October 1958 and 


1 Datos y Cifras. Ed. ORIT, Mexico, November—December 1957. 
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which fixed the landowner’s maximum holding at 30 caballerias 
(about 995 acres). In December 1958, when the struggle was at 
its height, Castro’s men began to share out the State lands in the 
Sierra de Escambray. 

On 2 February 1959, a month after his victory, Castro distri- 
buted the first instalment of land to the peasants in the province of 
Oriente. It was also promised that shops would be set up in the 
villages so that the peasants need no longer be forced to buy in 
the companies’ stores. The peasants of Oriente received plots of 
66 acres per family, and they were told that the State would set 
aside $2 million a month for the purchase of land for distribution. 

It seems, as far as one can tell at present, that the intention is to 
distribute State lands, to expropriate uncultivated land, indemni- 
fying the former owners, and to provide the peasants with the 
minimum means for cultivating the land they receive. According 
to Castro, 7 million acres had come illegally into the possession of 
certain companies and big landowners. In addition, it is proposed 
to give deeds of ownership to peasants who farm land hitherto left 
waste and uncultivated. As soon as Castro was appointed Head of 
the Government, in the middle of February, the Cabinet decreed 
that the distribution of land must take place in accordance with 
the law, for many peasants had begun on their own initiative to 
install themselves on the cultivated ‘haciendas’; a warning was 
issued that those who occupied land in this way would lose their 
right to receive plots and would be turned out. In March, Castro 
distributed over 7,000 acres to 70 peasant families in the tobacco 
region of Pinar del Rio—where there were hardly any ‘guerrillas’— 
which shows that the land reform was not just a gesture of grati- 
tude to the peasants of Oriente. This tobacco land, which is in full 
production, had been purchased by the Development Bank, which 
sold it to the State and which will provide for the financing of its 
cultivation by the new owners, who till now were merely simple 
farmers. 

The Communist Party, for its part, demanded the splitting-up 
of the big plantations, with the obvious aim of provoking disputes 
between the Government and the United States, since many of 
these plantations belong to American companies. Quite apart from 
the diplomatic difficulties which the application of this measure 
would involve, there would be problems of a technical and econo- 
mic nature, for the disappearance of the plantations might cause a 
reduction in productivity, and, in the case of some of the com- 
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panies prepared to fight for their position, might give rise to 
political struggles such as have occurred, for similar reasons, in 
some of the Central American countries. 

It seems that the land reform (the law governing which is shortly 
to be modified) will be carried out in three stages, according to the 
funds at the State’s disposal and the amount of land available for 
distribution at each stage. The three stages will be: (i) distribution 
of State lands; (ii) distribution of privately owned land which is 
not cultivated, and which will be expropriated against indemni- 
fication; (iii) the establishment of a system—whose details have 
not yet been decided—of participation by the peasants and agri- 
cultural workers in the profits of the plantations; and, in the case 
of plantations belonging to owners who supported Batista (who will 
be expropriated without indemnification), the establishment of co- 
operatives to carry on their cultivation. 

In a preponderantly single-crop economy like that of Cuba, a 
land reform is at once very dangerous and very promising. Dan- 
gerous, because if it leads to a decline in productivity it may pro- 
duce an economic crisis, with serious consequences. But also 
promising, because it will make it possible to diversify production, 
reduce Cuban imports of foodstuffs, and improve the population’s 
diet by making available on the urban and rural markets a greater 
varicty of domestically produced foodstuffs, at the same time 
providing a market for industry, which is just beginning to develop 
in the island. 

So far, the elements which might logically be expected to oppose 
the land reform—the big companies, and the large and medium 
landowners—have given no sign of life. As far as the foreign enter- 
prises are concerned, that is doubtless due to American diplo- 
matic pressure; and in the case of the private owners, it is largely 
because they think it would be premature to show opposition at a 
time when Castro enjoys great popularity. These elements are 
trusting to time, whereas Castro is putting his faith in speedy 
action. But a land reform, when not of a radically revolutionary 
character, cannot be speedily applied, if only for technical reasons. 
This is, no doubt, the reason for the greatest anxieties about the 
island’s future. The division between town and country areas, 


1 To urge the need for land reform in Cuba is not merely a political gambit. 
A technical mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in 1950 suggested the advisability of ‘a moderate renovation of the coun- 
try’s agricultural structure in favour of the small cultivator’ (see Report on Cuba: 
Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and Technical Mission 
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which the civil war accentuated, might diminish and even dis- 
appear as a result of the reform. Failure of the reform, on the 
other hand, would create possibly irremediable hostility between 
the peasants and the rest of the population. And through the 
breach thus opened who knows what political experiments might 
infiltrate. 


V. A. 


The Benelux Countries and N.A.T.O. 


DvuRING the celebrations for the tenth anniversary of N.A.T.O. 
this spring much has been heard about the point of view of the 
great Power members of the organization but very little concern- 
ing the smaller partners. It may, therefore, be of interest to con- 
sider the attitude of the Benelux countries—three small Powers— 
in relation to N.A.T.O.: the more so since a statesman from one 
of these countries—M. Spaak—has since 1957 been Secretary- 
General of N.A.T.O. His influence in the creation and functioning 
of the Benelux Union, and later in the making of ‘Little Europe’, 
running parallel with his part in the founding and work of 
N.A.T.O., not only shows a continuity of purpose on his part but 
also demonstrates how much economic, political, and military 
alliances interact and depend upon each other. 

Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg were neutral countries in 1940, but this did not save them 
from invasion and occupation. When the war ended in 1945, they 
looked to the United Nations to provide peace and protection, as 
their elders had looked to the League of Nations twenty-five years 





organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 
Collaboration with the Government of Cuba in 1950. Washington, I.B.R.D., 
1951). As far back as 1935, the Cuban Affairs Committee of the Foreign Policy 
Association in the United States, in its report on Problems of the New Cuba (New 
York, 1935), suggested the initiation of a programme of rural colonization, 
through the voluntary ceding of land and the legal requisitioning of land 
illegally occupied, in order to establish small-holding. At the same time it 
recommended diversification of crops, legal obligation on the part of the plan- 
tations to give land to their workers so that they could grow their own foodstuffs 
on it, etc. As will be seen, the measures suggested today do not differ greatly 
from those proposed in 1935 and 1950 by technical organizations outside the 
island. 
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before. They might still be regarded as neutral, for the idea of a 
defensive alliance with even one great Power was inconceivable to 
most of their nationals; yet four years later these five Powers signed 
the North Atlantic Treaty. for Norway and Denmark this step 
brought a cleavage in the Scandinavian bloc and some conflicting 
loyalties; but although the hurdles on their paths differed greatly, 
N.A.T.O. served to strengthen the links between the three Benelux 
countries. 

The Benelux Treaty, which originated in a wartime agreement 
of 1944, ratified in October 1947, was an agreement for economic 
union between Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, to be 
achieved over a period of years, and the terms of the treaty and 
its somewhat hesitant but steady progress are well known.! The 
earlier Belgo-Luxembourg economic union had proved satisfac- 
tory, the inequality between the two partners providing fewer 
problems for Belgium than did the subsequent linking up with 
the Netherlands. There is little doubt about the success of the 
Benelux Treaty, which has led to an increased volume of trade 
between the three countries, and of the economic integration 
which has ensued, involving also such matters as labour and social 
services. There has followed a degree of political integration, and 
it is this aspect of the Benelux union which has played a large part 
in the attitude of the three countries towards N.A.T.O. 

In the nineteenth century Benelux would have been unthink- 
able, for trade rivalries were intense, and after the first World War 
it was still impossible. In 1918 exiled Belgians who had col- 
laborated with the Germans fled to the Netherlands for refuge, 
and several in the professional class made their careers in that 
country. (After the second World War the Netherlands’ attitude 
towards such people was similar to that of Belgium.) The common 
sufferings of the second World War brought the three countries 
very close together. 

In September 1944 Governments as well as nationals of the 
smaller allies were experiencing a sense of frustration and felt 
that they were of no importance. Even when their countries were 
liberated (or partially liberated, as happened in the Netherlands), 
those in exile could not decide when they should go home, or how 
their countries should be administered, for Germany was not yet 
defeated. Belgium, in particular, remembered the Peace Treaty of 


' For its early stages see articles in The World Today, June 1947 and Decem- 
ber 1948. 
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1919 and, while admitting that she had received a most generous 
share of reparations, knew how little say she had had in any de- 
cision. Would not an alliance of 20 million people carry more 
weight than the suggestions of little countries like Belgium and 
the Netherlands, each with about 10 million? This idea was one 
of the most important factors behind the creation of Benelux, and 
it strengthened the hands of the Ministers, although Benelux was 
not a political but an economic agreement. If one follows the 
course of events from 5 September 1944, when the Belgo-Dutch 
Customs Agreement was signed in London,' one can always dis- 
cern the desire of the Governments of the Benelux countries to 
have their say in the decisions of Western Europe. Over and over 
again they have given in with reluctance to what they regarded as 
unfair, merely in order to preserve their place at the Council table. 

The Dutch were quite unprepared for the loss of the East 
Indies. ‘Towards the world in general, apart from their partners 
Belgium and Luxembourg, they felt exasperated and infuriated. 
Later when the Indonesian question came up before the United 
Nations the Dutch were disappointed at the attitude of both the 
United States and Great Britain, and referred to Belgium as ‘our 
only faithful friend’. Belgian sympathy in the Indonesian question 
cemented the friendship between the two countries, and Benelux— 
the economic treaty—might never have held together if it had not 
been reinforced on the political side. While convinced that the 
United Nations organization could provide the only possible road 
to peace, the Dutch were exceedingly critical of its procedure. Like 
all small countries—as well as the British Dominions—the Nether- 
lands intensely disliked the veto. Nevertheless, in 1945 and 1946, 
the last thing they desired was any system of regional military 
grouping. 

The Dutch were dissatisfied with American and British policy 
in Germany because by 1947, as the Western Allies came to die- 
agree more and more with the Russians, they were discriminating hh 
their zones against the Benelux countries in order to favour Ger- 
many. The U.S.A. and Britain would not allow the Dutch to 
exercise their rights of ownership in Western Germany, and at 
first they were not even able to visit and inspect their property, 
nor could they dispose of it, while their bank balances were blocked. 
Although by 1947 the Netherlands Government had come to 
realize that the reconstruction of Germany was of cardinal im- 


‘ An earlier monetary agreement had been signed on 21 October 1943. 
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portance for the Dutch economy, right up to 1949 they continued 
to press their claims. What they really wanted, however, was to 
have their say in the future of Germany. The Netherlands ac- 
cepted the Paris agreements of 14 January 1946 concerning re- 
parations only very reluctantly and in order to make sure of taking 
part in conversations on German enemy assets.! The joint Bene- 
lux Note of November 1947 on the German question was the 
first instance of open political co-operation between the Benelux 
countries, although there was by no means complete agreement 
regarding the details of their aims. It was the worsening of rela- 
tions with Russia which produced a striking change in the Western 
Powers’ attitude towards Germany. They were determined to hold 
Western Germany within their orbit, and there was no possibility 
that they would allow to the Netherlands either German territory 
or substantial reparations. 

On 4 March 1947 the first of the Western alliances was signed: 
the Treaty of Dunkirk between France and Britain. France wanted 
above all security, and feared that Great Britain and the United 
States were placing German economic recovery in the front rank, 
overlooking the possibility of renewed aggression. The Benelux 
countries were interested observers of the Dunkirk Treaty. Later 
in the same month of March a change of government took place 
in Belgium: a Socialist-Liberal-Communist coalition gave way to 
a Socialist-Catholic coalition, with M. Spaak as Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister. Perhaps M. Spaak, having got rid of his 
Communist colleagues, now began to wonder about the possibility 
of an enlargement of the Dunkirk Treaty which might include the 
Benelux countries; but certainly in the Netherlands at that time 
there were no thoughts in this direction. 

On 5 June 1947 came General Marshall’s proposal of a plan for 
economic recovery, followed by Russia’s rejection of it both for 
herself and for the other East European countries. This brought 
down the Iron Curtain from the Baltic to the Black Sea, effectively 
cutting Europe in half. The London Conference of November- 
December 1947 on the problem of Germany ended in failure, no 
solution being found which might bring partition to an end. While 
M. Spaak, with Belgium behind him, had been moving all through 
the summer months towards the idea of a Western alliance, the 


1S. 1. P. van Campen, The Quest for Security: Some Aspects of Netherlands 
Foreign Policy 1945-1950 (The Hague, Nijhoff for the Netherlands Institute of 
International Affairs, 1958). 
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failure of the London Conference seems to have come as a great 
shock to the Dutch, and was probably a decisive factor in the 
Netherlands’ future policy. It led directly to the Brussels Treaty, 
which was signed by the two Dunkirk Treaty Powers and the three 
Benelux countries on 17 March 1948. That M. Spaak should lead 
Belgium into this fold, and that Luxembourg, guided by M. Bech, 
should quietly follow was understandable; but that the tradition- 
ally neutral Netherlands should be included was a fateful decision. 
(It probably had some influence on Norway and Denmark in the 
following year when N.A.T.O. came under discussion.) For in 
Holland there were many bitter complaints against British and 
American policy in Germany, and rage at their attitude towards 
Indonesia. ‘Our wartime allies helped to rob us of our Indies’ 
was a not unusual remark. Yet the Dutch statesmen kept their 
resentment in check, realizing that for the Netherlands security 
must come first. 

In February 1948 the coup d’état in Prague caused the Nether- 
lands to realize that their wrangles with the Americans and British 
were merely temporary and secondary, for they were now 
thoroughly alarmed at Russian designs. The preamble to the 
Brussels Treaty harked back to the earlier Dunkirk Treaty in the 
words: “To take such steps as may be held to be necessary in the 
event of a renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression’, but the 
Dutch strongly disapproved that any particular country should be 
named as a possible aggressor. This preamble gave a completely 
false impression, for the Brussels Treaty partners were no longer 
thinking of German but of possible Russian aggression. In spite of 
the Dutch objections, however, the clause remained. The summer 
of 1948 will always be remembered because of the Berlin blockade 
and air lift. Feeling in the Benelux countries was tense and their 
fears drew them closer, not only to Western Europe, but also to 
Canada and the United States, towards whom they looked for 
protection. 

In the early months of 1949 the North Atlantic Alliance took 
shape very rapidly. In March it was still being debated by Western 
Parliaments. The Scandinavian negotiations having failed to reach 
agreement, the Danes and Norwegians decided to join. While 
Canada’s mind was made up, Iceland was still demurring about 
American military bases on her territory. In Italy, Count Sforza 
stressed the defensive nature of the pact and the fact that it con- 
tained no secret clauses. Madrid was reported to be pressing Lis- 
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bon not to sign unless Spain were included. Turkey and Greece, 
particularly the former, were said to be disappointed that they 
were left outside. All the Western countries affirmed that Russian 
encroachment left them no choice but a local defensive alliance. 
It certainly seemed from the newspapers of March 1949 that the 
North Atlantic alliance was being pushed through with almost 
indecent haste. On 20 March Pravda, Jzvestia, and other Russian 
papers published what purported to be the complete text of the 
treaty, and later issues referred to the aggressive attitude of Britain 
and the United States, who would use the alliance to interfere in 
the internal affairs of democratic States. 

Soon after the treaty was signed on 4 April 1949 came the end 
of the Berlin blockade in May, and October of the same year saw 
the end of civil war in Greece. The three countries felt the same 
shock when, on 30 August 1954, the French National Assembly re- 
fused to adopt the Bill for the European Defence Community, 
although even their own Parliamentary majorities had had mis- 
givings and expressed reserves concerning the details. While the 
Dutch disappointment was the most outspoken, M. Spaak fought 
hard (and was backed by M. Bech of Luxembourg) to bring British 
and Benelux views nearer to the French. Mr Eden’s journey round 
Western Europe in September 1954 began in Brussels. M. Spaak 
played a large part in bringing about the Paris Agreements and the 
formation of Western Union (later to be known as Western 
European Union), which was now to include Western Germany 
and Italy. (It will be recalled that after the Brussels Treaty a 
military agency known as the Western Union Defence Organiza- 
tion had been established within the framework of the Brussels 
Treaty, in September 1948.) After Western Germany had become 
a member of Western Union her entrance into N.A.T.O. was 
rendered easy, although this did not take place until May 1955. 

The decisions of Benelux required unanimity. If all three 
countries did not agree the question was restudied. A similar 
policy of unanimity, and of deferring a decision for re-examina- 
tion rather than pressing for immediate solution, was adopted by 
N.A.T.O. Now that M. Spaak is Secretary-General of the or- 
ganization his share in European integration becomes of particular 
interest. In 1945 and 1946 he, like his fellow-countrymen, placed 
great faith in the United Nations, and he became President of its 
first Assembly. From 1949 to 1954 he was in the Belgian Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, and it was during these years that he threw 
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himself into the cause of European federation. At the beginning of 
this period most of his efforts were exerted in trying to induce 
Great Britain to join the continental bloc, but for a long time he 
despaired of success. Britain had a ‘conviction’ against Europe, he 
said, and was deaf to all argument. In April 1954 he had again 
become Foreign Minister in M. van Acker’s coalition Govern- 
ment. When in the following autumn, after the French vote 
against the E.D.C., Mr Eden announced the decision to maintain 
British divisions in Europe, Spaak welcomed the news with 
astonishment and joy. He would again be impatient with Britain 
when conducting the campaign for the Common Market, but per- 
haps never again so pessimistic as in the grey days of campaigning 
for the E.D.C. During the years from 1945 until 1957, when he 
became Secretary-General of N.A.T.O., M. Spaak was in reality 
the spokesman of the little countries, who wanted to have their 
say. After Suez he commented: “There was no consultation.’ 

For over eight years N.A.T.O. withstood the various changes 
in the international situation, and even the Suez campaign left no 
lasting breach. The war around the Suez Canal might have caused 
a more enduring rift if it had not at once been overshadowed by 
the Hungarian revolt and its violent suppression. To the outside 
world little seemed to change at S.H.A.P.E. and in the Palais de 
Chaillot. A few German officers appeared in plain clothes, dis- 
creetly quiet in the N.A.T.O. restaurant, keeping shyly together. 
A year later the Germans wore their uniforms and the change was 
hardly noticeable, so gradual had it been. The appointment of 
General Hans Speidel in 1957 to command the land forces in 
Central Europe was significant of the progress of N.A.T.O. 

Suddenly there came a change, for Professor George Kennan’s 
Reith lectures in the autumn of 1957 caused the Western peoples 
to do some serious rethinking, if only to refute his suggestions. 
There emerged the Rapacki Plan, proposing the neutrality of Ger- 
many and Poland, and the possibility of disengagement in Central 
Europe was envisaged in several different forms. People wondered 
if the ‘Shield and the Sword’ (twenty to thirty divisions spread 
thinly across Europe, and the U.S. Strategic Bomber force sta- 
tioned in America) were the only answer to Soviet Russia. Sud- 
denly the United States, where the ‘deterrent’ had become almost 
an article of religion, was completely thrown off its balance by the 
appearance of the first sputnik. 


' Stevenson lecture at Chatham House on 30 October 1950, 
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For M. Spaak the emergence of the Russian satellite provided an 
opportunity. Although he had for some time been thinking that 
N.A.T.O. could be preserved as a strong defensive alliance only if 
it were backed by political and economic co-operation, he was now 
able to bring home these facts to willing ears. Those who had 
previously exaggerated the strength and security of the Western 
position now tended to overstate its weakness in the face of Russian 
invincibility. Driven by this fear, there started very suddenly in 
1958 a campaign against the placing of bases for intermediate- 
range missiles in Western Europe. Governments which had agreed 
in principle two years before, now that the time approached for 
application, and faced with an anxious public opinion—often 
violently expressed in left-wing circles—became timid and hesi- 
tant. (It is interesting to remember that in 1951 M. Spaak told the 
Belgian Parliament that Belgium must back up the British and 
French as regards the use of the atom bomb.) Last summer 
M. Spaak wrote:! 

Those who believe in the need for an army have so far always insisted 
that it must be the best possible army. This truth, which seems to be 
indisputable, is now being called into question, and some people tell 
us: ‘Yes, we must continue to have an army, but it need not be the best 
possible army, and we strongly advise against equipping it with the 
latest weapons.’ I must admit that I find this reasoning . . . somewhat 
disturbing. There is no denying that missiles and atomic weapons cause 
anxiety and distress to a great many people, but to my mind, the prob- 
lem has not been clearly stated. . . Just imagine telling the young men 
you are sending into battle: “These are the guns we are giving you: in- 
tentionally they are a hundred, if not a thousand times less effective 
than those they are using on the other side.’ What politician would dare 
to take such a responsibility? 

If one must have war at least one must try to win it. 

In the early summer of 1958 the rebellion of the army and 
colons in Algeria, leading to the return of General de Gaulle to 
power, presented N.A.T.O. with a new situation, when much that 
had seemed stable within the organization was subjected to an 
attack from inside. It was not long before General de Gaulle 
started to criticize N.A.T.O. His strongest objection was to the 
virtual monopoly of nuclear research and development in Anglo- 
American hands. For this seemed to place France in an inferior 
position, and he insisted that she too must be a member of the 
nuclear club. There must be a ‘Big Three’, not only a ‘Big Two’, 


1 Current Topics (London, British Atlantic Committee), June 1958. The 
pamphlet consists of excerpts from recent speeches by M. Spaak. 
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he claimed. In order to reinforce his demand General de Gaulle 
criticized some branches of N.A.T.O. as inefficient, and referred 
to unnecessary duplication in certain fields. He was followed by 
the press and some well-known figures in other Western countries, 
complaining of the uneconomic nature both of command and of 
infrastructure. These strictures were particularly marked in the 
small countries with Budget crises on their hands. 

N.A.T.O. had hardly started to answer these complaints when 
the little countries of the alliance had second thoughts. In the 
Benelux countries particularly, the idea that they should be repre- 
sented by France (or by General de Gaulle) in a kind of inner 
executive of N.A.T.O. was utterly repugnant. To some it appeared 
as if the ‘Big Two’ becoming the ‘Big Three’ might lead to a ‘Big 
Four or Five’; how long, they wondered, would it be before 
Federal Germany, Italy, and perhaps Canada were squeezed into 
the inner circle? And where would the little countries come in? 
Back again to the ’twenties and early ’thirties—the failure of the 
League of Nations, and the coming of Hitler had then been the 
answer. Had they increased their military expenditure, and had 
their Governments incurred the unpopularity of extended military 
service, only to return to the days of Locarno and the Kellogg 
Pact? Had they made one sacrifice after the other in order to keep 
their place at the Council table only now, after all these years, to 
be thrust outside and seated in an ante-room? Having once reduced 
the problem to this central core, as it were, the Benelux complaints 
(which had been based mainly on rising defence expenditure) died 
down almost overnight and became submerged in plans for cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of N.A.T.O. 

In the autumn of 1958 it was the turn of Russia to throw her 
bombshell, informing the West that she would hand over her 
powers in Berlin to the East Germans, and demanding that a Ger- 
man Peace Treaty be signed. Even as the Berlin blockade of 1948 
had been decisive in leading to the creation of N.A.T.O. in the 
following year, so at the end of 1958 this Russian demand brought 
the Western Powers closer together, the larger countries again 
showing that military security was their first objective. The friend- 
ship between Bonn and Paris would have foundered unless France 
backed Britain and the United States over the status of Berlin. 
To this extent M. Spaak must have blessed the Soviet move, for 
France was again firmly in line and there was solidarity regarding 
the aims of the alliance. For N.A.T.O. needs France, and while 
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French troops are engaged in Algeria, the West loses some of her 
most experienced fighting forces. 

M. Spaak’s efforts to bring Turkey and Greece together have 
had a spectacular conclusion. It is not yet possible to assess how 
much N.A.T.O. influenced the arrival at the present solution, but 
most observers would give it a large share of praise. The Cyprus 
issue, disturbing relations between three countries, was N.A.T.O.’s 
greatest internal ulcer, and poisoned relations far longer than the 
difference over Suez. It is of good augury that the tenth anniver- 
sary can be celebrated in the light of this reconciliation. 

It is often asked why M. Spaak left Belgium for N.A.T.O., and 
why he, who undoubtedly played the leading role in the making 
of ‘Little Europe’, should have deserted the Common Market and 
Euratom, which were so much his own creations. Having brought 
forth the ‘Six’ he handed over to the technicians. M. Spaak fears 
the non-military threat of Communism, not only in the uncom- 
mitted and backward countries, but also in the West. The Rus- 
sian challenge must be combated and, in his view, those who are 
willing to accept defeat, through the fear of possible nuclear an- 
nihilation, are no longer masters of their foreign policy, and may 
not for long even be able to control their internal affairs. 

In November 1958, addressing the parliamentarians of the 
N.A.T.O. countries in Paris, M. Spaak referred to the increase in 
consultation, amounting to a revolution in diplomatic methods, 
and he told how the three great Powers consulted their Atlantic 
partners. ‘For months past not a single major step had been taken 
by a member of the alliance without the agreement of the rest. In 
recent months President Eisenhower, for instance, had not sent a 
single message to Moscow without having taken into account the 
views of the most humble of the alliance.’! It may fairly be said 
that the alliance has provided the small countries with a confidence 
unparalleled in their history, and the great Powers with a wider 
sense of responsibility; while Western policy, depending on con- 
sultation, has achieved a greater maturity. 

M. T. 


1 The Times, 21 November 1958. 








The Problem of Germany and 


European Security 


Background to the Forthcoming East-West 
Conferences 


SINCE it is expected that a Foreign Ministers’ Conference will meet 
in Geneva on 11 May to prepare the ground for a Summit Con- 
ference later in the summer, it may perhaps be worth while to give 
some account of earlier Four-Power Conferences on the problems 
of German reunification and European security which took place 
in 1954 and 1955 and failed to reach agreement. The basic prob- 
lem remains the same: the reunification of Germany in peace and 
freedom in a manner which also satisfies the respective security 
requirements of the Western Powers and of the Soviet Union and 
the East European States. The particular circumstances in which 
the earlier conferences were called—or, more accurately, the par- 
ticular developments which it was intended to prevent or put off 
by means of negotiations—are naturally not the same in 1959 as 
in 1954 and 1955, and, indeed, Mr Macmillan’s conception of the 
forthcoming Summit negotiations is believed to be ‘vastly different 
from the Geneva model’.! Progress in military techniques, the 
creation of a Federal German Army as part of N.A.T.O. and 
Western European Union, and equipped with the means of deliver- 
ing tactical nuclear weapons (though not with the weapons them- 
selves), the Hungarian revolution, the existence of the European 
Community, have altered circumstances without changing basic 
problems. But agreement on the inspection and control of nuclear 
weapons, a thinning out of armed forces in a zone between East 
and West, is still being sought today as in the summer of 1955, 
with the difference that a new terminology has now come into 
existence: ‘Disengagement’, Rapacki Plans, and, in the context of 
German reunification, ‘Confederation’. These, according to the 
point of view, are attempts to find a way out of problems by 
recognizing and trying to deal with new developments, or are dan- 
gerous smoke-screens under cover of which existing positions may 
be undermined. 

The Berlin Conference of the ‘Big Four’s’ Foreign Ministers, 
which finally met in January 1954, had in fact been preceded by 

1 See The Times, 24 March 1959. 
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two years of proposals, discussions, and preparations. In February 
1953 President Eisenhower said that he would ‘meet anybody any- 
where’, and two months later Sir Winston Churchill told the House 
of Commons that he hoped for a conference at the highest level. 
A meeting of Foreign Ministers! of the Western Powers in Wash- 
ington in July resolved ‘to make a new effort to bring to an end the 
division of Germany’ and to propose a Four-Power meeting ‘to 
discuss . . . the first steps which should lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the German problem, namely, the organization of free 
elections and the establishment of a free all-German Government 
[and also] the conclusion of the Austrian Treaty’.? There followed 
an exchange of Notes between the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Government; a proposal by the Soviet Government for a Four- 
Power Conference on Germany, and for a Five-Power conference, 
to include China, on the reduction of tension; a further conference 
of the Western Foreign Ministers (in London in October); further 
Notes, and another Three-Power Conference of Western Prime 
Ministers (in Bermuda in December) which reaffirmed the unity 
of the West and proposed to the Soviet Government a conference 
to be held in Berlin in January 1954. The Western Powers con- 
sulted the Federal German Government at all stages and informed 
them of the contents of their Notes to the Soviet Union on steps 
including the reunification of Germany. 

The Berlin Conference for the first time made plain the now 
indisputable fact that the reunification of the two halves of Ger- 
many could not be achieved in terms of ‘remilitarization’ or ‘de- 
militarization’ of Germany in isolation, but only pari passu with 
progress towards European security and disarmament. ‘Thus, when 
the Conference met on 25 January 1954, the item on the agenda 
concerned with Germany was entitled ‘A Discussion of the Ger- 
man Question and the Problem of Ensuring European Security’.® 
In his opening speech Mr Molotov emphasized the need ‘to settle 
the German problem in conformity with the requirements of 
European security’. It followed from this, he said, that the re- 
establishment of German unity and the creation of an all-German 
Government was indissolubly bound up with the question of 


1 Documents on International Affairs 1953 (O.U.P. for R.I.I.A., 1956), 


. Documents Relating to the Meeting of the Foreign Mimisters of France, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United States of America, Berlin, 
25 January—18 February 1954 (Cmd. 9080), pp. 34-130. 
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whether a united Germany was going to be a peaceful democratic 
State or whether it would again become a militarized and aggres- 
sive State. This also, in his view, indicated the inadmissibility of 
involving Germany as a whole, or any part of it, in any grouping, 
such as the European Defence Community, which constituted a 
military bloc of European countries directed against other Euro- 
pean States. ‘The German problem, in his view, was closely con- 
nected with that of European security—a problem, in its turn, 
closely linked with the fundamental problem of lessening inter- 
national tension. Mr Dulles, the United States Foreign Secretary, 
roundly declared that Mr Molotov’s suggestion that the formation 
of a European or North Atlantic Treaty military force might lead 
to the creation of a defence alliance with other European countries, 
thus splitting Europe into two opposing military groups of States, 
was ‘a grotesque inversion of history’. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr (later Sir Anthony) Eden, 
submitted a memorandum on the reunification of Germany, to be 
achieved in the following stages: 


(i) Free elections throughout Germany; 

(ii) The convocation of a National Assembly resulting from those 
elections; 

(iii) The drafting of a Constitution and the preparation of Peace Treaty 
negotiations; 

(iv) The adoption of the Constitution and the formation of an all- 
German Government responsible for the negotiation of the Peace 
Treaty; 

(v) The signature and entry into force of the Peace Treaty.’ 


The plan laid down detailed proposals for the preparation of the 
elections, guarantees for their genuine freedom, arrangements for 
their supervision, and the method by which preparations were to 
be completed. Under (iv), concerned with the adoption of the 
Constitution and the formation of an all-German Government re- 
sponsible for the negotiations of the peace treaty, it was laid down 
that: 


The all-German Government shall have authority to assume the inter- 
national rights and obligations of the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and to complete such other international agreements 
as it may wish. 

Until the entry into force of the Peace Treaty, each of the Four 
Powers will exercise, with respect to the National Assembly and the all- 


| tbid., p. 15. * ibid., Annex A, p. 120. 
Cc 
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German Government, only those of its rights which relate to the sta- 
tioning of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their security; 
Berlin; the reunification of Germany; and a Peace Treaty.’ 


The final version read: ‘the all-German Government shall have 
authority to assume or reject the international rights and obliga- 
tions of the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany’. 
This amendment, submitted by Mr Dulles and accepted by Mr 
Eden, arose from Mr Molotov’s insistence—in the face of an 
accepted and ‘absolute ruling of international law’—that a re- 
unified Germany would, according to the intentions of the Western 
Powers, be bound by the commitments of a Federal Republic 
(before reunification) to the Paris Treaty (the Treaty of May 1952 
bringing into existence the European Defence Community). 
The Soviet Foreign Minister proposed the formation of an all- 
German Government by the Parliaments of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Republic ‘with a wide 
participation of democratic organizations’ to work out a draft all- 
German electoral law for the holding of all-German elections 
‘really democratic in nature’.? He also proposed, within six months 
and pending the conclusion of a peace treaty, the withdrawal of 
occupation forces from the territory of both East and West Ger- 
many, with the exception of limited contingents necessary for the 
performance of protective functions connected with the control 
responsibilities of the Four Powers, and the creation of police units 
for the maintenance of internal order and frontier defence in the 
German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic, 
the aim of these measures being to ensure the ‘neutralization of 
Germany and the creation of conditions favourable to a solution 
of the German problem in the interests of stabilizing peace in 
Europe’.* After this had been achieved, the Four Powers were to 
call ‘an appropriate Conference of European States’ to draw up a 
‘General European Treaty on Collective Security in Europe’.* 
No agreement was reached at Berlin on the reunification of Ger- 
many through free elections leading to the creation of an all-Ger- 
man Government with which a peace treaty could be concluded 
and, in a tripartite statement issued on 19 February, the three 
Western delegations pointed out that, since their proposals were 
not accepted by the Soviet delegation even as a basis for discus- 
sion, they were forced to the conclusion that the Soviet Govern- 


1Cmd. go80, p. 122. * tbid., Annex D, p. 125. 
* ibid., Annex F, pp. 127-8. * thid., Annex G, pp. 128-9. 
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ment was ‘not now ready to permit free all-German elections or to 
abandon its control over Eastern Germany’.! 

In the interval between the Berlin Conference and the Confer- 
ence at Geneva? in April (which had been agreed to at Berlin), the 
Soviet Government, in a Note to the Western Powers dated 
31 March 1954, on collective security, the general reduction of 
armaments, and the banning of atomic weapons, proposed that the 
U.S.S.R. and other European countries should join N.A.T.O. to 
give it a really defensive character and to prevent either part of 
Germany from joining military groups.’ A further Soviet Note, 
dated 24 July, referred to the ‘special danger connected with the 
present preparations for the construction of a new military group- 
ing under the name of the European Defence Community whose 
programmes and plans are leading to a revival of German militar- 
ism which is a threat to the security of all Europe and especially 
that of the neighbour States of Western Germany’! and proposed 
the convening of a conference of all European States which might 
wish to participate, as well as the United States, to exchange 
opinions on the setting up of a system of collective security in 
Europe. A further communication from the Soviet Ambassador in 
London suggested a meeting of Foreign Ministers to discuss un- 
resolved international problems, the reduction of tension and the 
strengthening of peace, and the German question. 

The British Government, on 10 September 1954, agreed to the 
calling of such a meeting provided the Soviet Government con- 
tributed to progress by signing the Austrian State Treaty and 
agreeing to free elections on the basis of British proposals made at 
the Berlin Conference as the essential first step towards German 
reunification in freedom. The British Government also pointed 
out that agreement on the question of disarmament would un- 
doubtedly help to create the necessary atmosphere in which the 
problem of European security could be usefully discussed. The 
Government was seeking ‘the abolition of the use, possession, and 
manufacture of all atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction, within a system which would include provisions for 
simultaneous and major reductions in conventional armaments and 
armed forces to levels to be agreed, the whole programme to be 

1 Cmd. go8o, p. 181. 

* Between the U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., Chinese People’s Republic, Republic 
of Korea, and other countries the forces of which had participated in the 


hostilities in Korea, to discuss the questions of Korea and Indo-China. 
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carried out in accordance with an agreed timetable and under 
effective supervision and control’.! 

After the breakdown in August of the Brussels Conference on 
E.D.C., conferences in London and Paris in September and 
October 1954 between the Foreign Ministers of the six Powers 
involved in the E.D.C. proposals together with Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.A. resulted in the creation of a new 
organization, Western European Union,’ to replace the E.D.C., 
and ended the occupation of the Federal Republic, thus paving 
the way for Western Germany’s admission to N.A.T.O. in 1955. 
The London and Paris Agreements included a declaration by the 
Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France that they regarded the Government of the Federal Re- 
public as the only freely constituted German Government and 
therefore entitled to speak for Germany as the representative of 
the German people in international affairs: that the achievement 
of a freely negotiated peace settlement for the whole of Germany 
remained an essential aim of their policy, as also the achievement 
through peaceful means of a fully free and united Germany. They 
stated further that the security and welfare of Berlin and the main- 
tenance of the position of the Three Powers there were, in their 
eyes, essential elements in the peace of the free world and that they 
would maintain armed forces within the territory of Berlin as long 
as their responsibilities required it and would treat any attack 
against Berlin, from any quarter, as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves.* 

On 23 October, the date on which these agreements were signed, 
the Soviet Government proposed a Four-Power Conference to 
discuss: 

(i) The restoration of the unity of Germany on peace-loving and 
democratic foundations and the holding of all-German free elec- 
tions; 

(ii) the withdrawal of occupation troops of the four Powers from the 
territory of East and West Germany; 

(iii) the calling of an all-European conference to consider the question 
of the establishment of a system of collective security in Europe.‘ 

'Cmd. 9281, p. 9. 

* Based on the Brussels Treaty Organization, expanded by the admission of 
Western Germany and Italy. 

® See von Oppen, Documents on Germany Under Occupation 1945-54 (O.U.P. 
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‘The Soviet Union followed this Note by a warning to the British 
Government on the consequences of the London and Paris Agree- 
ments and of the Western Powers’ policy towards Western Ger- 
many, and proposed an all-European conference to be held in 
\oscow or Paris, sending Notes on the conference and its aims to 
all European countries in which it had diplomatic representatives. 
The Western Powers in reply laid down their prerequisites for a 
useful conference on Germany, Austria, and the remaining aspects 
of European security. These were: 

agreement to sign the Austrian State Treaty; 

clarification of the Soviet position on free all-German elections; 
exchanges through diplomatic channels on other European questions 
of common interest, in particular, questions relating to European 
security, which might suitably be examined at a later Four-Power 
meeting.’ 

It was made plain during the following six months that the 
Soviet Government would strain every nerve to prevent the rati- 
fication of the Paris Agreements. A declaration® adopted on 2 De- 
cember 1954, at the end of a conference in Moscow, by Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania referred to the threat constituted 
by a rearmed Germany and declared that the countries repre- 
sented would meet again to adopt measures to safeguard their 
security if the Paris Agreements were ratified. In Notes dated 
16 and 20 December, the Soviet Government threatened to annul 
the Franco-Soviet and Anglo-Soviet treaties. In Soviet ministerial 
statements to journalists, the chief cause of international tension 
was described as the establishment of a revenge-seeking West 
German army and the creation of a network of U.S. bases round 
the U.S.S.R. and other peace-loving States.? A further Soviet 
statement at a press conference on 15 January 1955 said that the 
Paris Agreements were incompatible with reunification but that, 
if this obstacle were removed, free elections would be possible in 
1955, and described the procedure for holding them and for the 
restoration of German unity. It repeated the assertion that ‘no part 
of Germany should be bound by separate agreements for participa- 
tion in military groups’’. The British Foreign Secretary said in 
the House of Commons that the Soviet statement of 15 January 

' Cmd..9327, Pp. 12. 

Documents on International Affairs 1954 (O.U.P. for R.I.1.A., 1957), 
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carried out in accordance with an agreed timetable and under 
effective supervision and control’! 

After the breakdown in August of the Brussels Conference on 
E.D.C., conferences in London and Paris in September and 
October 1954 between the Foreign Ministers of the six Powers 
involved in the E.D.C. proposals together with Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.A. resulted in the creation of a new 
organization, Western European Union,* to replace the E.D.C., 
and ended the occupation of the Federal Republic, thus paving 
the way for Western Germany’s admission to N.A.T.O. in 1955. 
The London and Paris Agreements included a declaratior. by the 
Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France that they regarded the Government of the Federal Re- 
public as the only freely constituted German Government and 
therefore entitled to speak for Germany as the representative of 
the German people in international affairs: that the achievement 
of a freely negotiated peace settlement for the whole of Germany 
remained an essential aim of their policy, as also the achievement 
through peaceful means of a fully free and united Germany. They 
stated further that the security and welfare of Berlin and the main- 
tenance of the position of the Three Powers there were, in their 
eyes, essential elements in the peace of the free world and that they 
would maintain armed forces within the territory of Berlin as long 
as their responsibilities required it and would treat any attack 
against Berlin, from any quarter, as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves.* 

On 23 October, the date on which these agreements were signed, 
the Soviet Government proposed a Four-Power Conference to 
discuss: 

(i) The restoration of the unity of Germany on peace-loving and 
democratic foundations and the holding of all-German free elec- 
tions; 

(ii) the withdrawal of occupation troops of the four Powers from the 
territory of East and West Germany; 

(iii) the calling of an all-European conference to consider the question 
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‘The Soviet Union followed this Note by a warning to the British 
Government on the consequences of the London and Paris Agree- 
ments and of the Western Powers’ policy towards Western Ger- 
many, and proposed an all-European conference to be held in 
\loscow or Paris, sending Notes on the conference and its aims to 
all European countries in which it had diplomatic representatives. 
‘The Western Powers in reply laid down their prerequisites for a 
useful conference on Germany, Austria, and the remaining aspects 
of European security. These were: 

agreement to sign the Austrian State Treaty; 

clarification of the Soviet position on free all-German elections; 
exchanges through diplomatic channels on other European questions 
of common interest, in particular, questions relating to European 
security, which might suitably be examined at a later Four-Power 
meeting.’ 

It was made plain during the following six months that the 
Soviet Government would strain every nerve to prevent the rati- 
fication of the Paris Agreements. A declaration? adopted on 2 De- 
cember 1954, at the end of a conference in Moscow, by Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania referred to the threat constituted 
by a rearmed Germany and declared that the countries repre- 
sented would meet again to adopt measures to safeguard their 
security if the Paris Agreements were ratified. In Notes dated 
16 and 20 December, the Soviet Government threatened to annul 
the Franco-Soviet and Anglo-Soviet treaties. In Soviet ministerial 
statements to journalists, the chief cause of international tension 
was described as the establishment of a revenge-seeking West 
German army and the creation of a network of U.S. bases round 
the U.S.S.R. and other peace-loving States. A further Soviet 
statement at a press conference on 15 January 1955 said that the 
Paris Agreements were incompatible with reunification but that, 
if this obstacle were removed, free elections would be possible in 
1955, and described the procedure for holding them and for the 
restoration of German unity. It repeated the assertion that ‘no part 
of Germany should be bound by separate agreements for participa- 
tion in military groups’*. The British Foreign Secretary said in 
the House of Commons that the Soviet statement of 15 January 

Crd. 9327; Pp. 1%. 

Documents on International Affairs 1954 (O.U.P. for R.I.I.A., 1957), 


pp. 64-70. 
>Text in Soviet News, 3 January 1955. § thid. 
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‘contained so many ambiguities and omissions that it would be 
unwise to assume from it that the Soviet Government was any 
more ready to agree to genuinely free elections than it was a year 
earlier’. On g May 1955, after the ratification of the Paris Agree- 
ments had been completed, the Federal Republic achieved sove- 
reignty and was admitted to membership of N.A.T.O. On 15 May 
the Austrian State Treaty was signed in Vienna by the four 
Foreign Ministers and a Draft Declaration recognizing Austrian 
neutrality was agreed in principle. On the same day, the Western 
Powers invited the U.S.S.R. to a Four-Power Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting ‘to reduce tension and strengthen confidence be- 
tween States’. By 26 May the Soviet Government had accepted 
this invitation, and by the middle of June had also agreed that the 
meeting should take place in Geneva from 18 to 21 July. 

But the month of May 1955 had also seen certain developments 
destined to have considerable future significance. On 10 May the 
Soviet Union put before the Sub-Committee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, then meeting in London, a peace 
plan? with new disarmament proposals, designed to allay the mis- 
trust apparent particularly in the relations between the permanent 
members of the Security Council, which had resulted in ‘the 
armaments race . . . in the production of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons’, and the anxiety being caused to certain States by the 
establishment of ‘large numbers of foreign military bases’ on the 
territories of other States, and by the general burden of military 
preparations. The Soviet Government therefore proposed an in- 
ternational convention to provide for the prohibition of the use and 
production of nuclear, and all other, weapons of mass destruction; 
a major reduction in all armed forces and of conventional arma- 
ments; and the establishment of a control organ with rights, 
powers, and functions adequate to guarantee to all States alike the 
effective observance of the agreed prohibitions and reductions. The 
draft convention further specified various stages in the reduction 
of armed forces to be carried out in 1956 and 1957 and also the 
rights and powers of the international control organ. 

On the following day, a conference of East European States met 
in Warsaw and signed on 14 May an East European Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual Assistance, to remain in 


1 Hansard (Commons), 31 January 1955, vol. 536, col. 647. 
2 Cmd. 9636, pp. 33-4; Cmd. 9650, pp. 607 et seq., for discussion of the plan 
by the Sub-Committee 
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force for twenty years or until a general European treaty had come 
into force. The treaty was signed by all the participating States, 
but when (also on the 14th) a statement was issued on the forma- 
tion of a Joint Command, with headquarters in Moscow, of the 
armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty States, the signatories did not 
include the German Democratic Republic.! 

At the ‘Summit’ Conference at Geneva on 18 July 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his opening statement, put first among the 
issues to be discussed the ‘problem of unifying Germany and 
forming an all-German Government based on free elections’.? The 
French representative, M. Faure, dealt with the problems of the 
cold war and of the organization of peace by means of disarma- 
ment. He described the position of Germany, with the demarca- 
tion line between East and West Europe crossing the country, as 
tending towards the perpetuation of tension. He declared that it 
was necessary to determine what would be the status from a 
military standpoint of a reunited Germany, rejected neutraliza- 
tion as a solution, and discussed the guarantees and assurances 
which must be provided for the U.S.S.R. He suggested to this end 
that Germany should be included in a general security organiza- 
tion which could be extended to include all European States which 
were prepared to join. 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, described the 
Western Powers’ purpose as being ‘to ensure that the unification 
of Germany and her freedom to associate with countries of her 
choice shall not involve a threat to anybody’.’ But to reunify Ger- 
many would not of itself increase or reduce any threat that might 
be thought to exist to European security. Everything would depend 
on the conditions in which reunification took place. To reduce any 
possible threat arising out of reunification, he suggested a mutual 
security pact of which the countries represented at the conference 
and a united Germany might be members and which could be in- 
scribed under the authority of the United Nations. He then spoke 
of the Western Powers’ willingness ‘to try to reach agreement as 
to the total of forces and armaments on each side in Germany and 
the countries neighbouring Germany’. To achieve this it would be 
necessary to join in a system of reciprocal control to supervise 
effectively the arrangements reached. Any proposals in this field 


1 Documents on International Affairs 1955 (O.U.P. for R.I.LA., 1958), 
pp. 193-8. The G.D.R. was not included till 28 May 1958. 
2 Cmd. 9543. * ihid., pp. 16-18. 
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would not, however, exclude or delay the work of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, to which the Western Powers 
attached great importance. He continued: ‘Is there some further re- 
assurance we can give each other? There is one which I certainly 
think should be considered. We should be ready to examine the 
possibilities of a demilitarized area between East and West.’! 

Mr Bulganin, in a speech on 20 July, put forward a draft treaty 
of collective security in Europe broadly similar to the Soviet pro- 
posal at the Berlin Conference. In his opening statement on 
18 July, he had emphasized that the Soviet Government’s con- 
viction that the best way to ensure peace and prevent new aggres- 
sion in Europe was to establish such a system of collective security, 
with the participation of all European nations and the United 
States. Its establishment could be divided into two stages. During 
the first stage the participating States should undertake to refrain 
from the use of armed force and to settle by peaceful means all 
disputes which might arise, and should agree not to increase 
armed forces stationed on the territories of other European States. 
The second stage would include the reduction of armaments, pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
territories of European countries, and the simultaneous complete 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Paris Agreements, 
and the Warsaw Treaty. The Soviet Government, Mr Bulganin 
said, proceeded from the premise that ‘the easing of tension in in- 
ternational relations and the creation of an effective system of 
security in Europe would largely facilitate the settlement of the 
German problem and would bring about the necessary prere- 
quisites for the unification of Germany on peaceful and demo- 
cratic principles.’ The Government of the Soviet Union continued 
to favour ‘the unification of Germany in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and security in Europe. 
The unification of Germany as a peace-loving and democratic 
State would be of paramount importance both for the peace of 
Europe and for the German nation itself. . . It must be admitted,’ 


1 The British Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary later explained (during 
a debate on the Conference in the House of Commons) that this part of his 
proposal for an agreed reduction of forces had nothing to do with plans to unify 
Germany or to build a European Security Pact. It was, in effect, a disarmament 
proposal and was also intended as a ‘practical but modest experiment in inter- 
national co-operation’ ; the suggestion for a demilitarized zone, ‘a protective pad’ 
between East and West, might, if it were studied, be found to help in bringing 
about conditions of security in which Germany could be unified. (Hansard 
(Commons), 27 July 1955, vol. 544, coll. 1215-17, col. 1303.) 
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Mr Bulganin urged, ‘that the remilitarisation of Western Germany 
and its integration into military groupings of the Western Powers 
now represents the main obstacle to its unification.’' It would be 
well, he thought, to exchange views at the Conference, bearing in 
mind the need to seek a solution of the German problem ‘even 
though under the present circumstances we may fail to reach im- 
mediate agreement on the reunification of Germany. In that case 
the problem should be solved step by step.” 

The Directive given by the Heads of State to their Foreign 
Ministers instructed them to continue the consideration of the 
questions with regard to which an exchange of views had taken 
place at the Geneva Conference and to propose an effective means 
of their solution ‘taking account of the close link between the re- 
unification of Germany and the problem of European security and 
the fact that the successful settlement of each of these problems 
would serve the interests of consolidating peace’.* There were three 
questions dealing respectively with ‘European Security and Ger- 
many’, ‘Disarmament’, and ‘Freedom of Contacts Between East 
and West’. The first Directive ran as follows: 


A security pact for Europe or for a part of Europe, including pro- 
vision for the assumption by member nations of an obligation not to 
resort to force and to deny assistance to an aggressor; 

Limitation, control, and inspection in regard to armed forces and 
armaments; 

Establishment between east and west of a zone in which the dis- 
position of armed forces will be subject to mutual agreement; 

And to consider other possible proposals pertaining to the solution 
of this problem. 

The heads of Government, recognising their common responsibility 
for the settlement of the German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many, have agreed that the settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out 
in conformity with the national interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security. The Foreign Ministers will make what- 
ever arrangements they may consider desirable for the participation of, 
or for consultation with, other interested parties.‘ 


In accordance with the instructions passed on to them by the 
Heads of State, the Foreign Ministers, when they met in Geneva 
at the end of October 1955, began with a consideration of the first 
item in the Directive, European Security and Germany. Mr 





'Cmd. 9543, Pp. 22-3. 2 thid., p. 23. ’Cmd. 9633, p. v. 


4 thid., p. vi. 
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Molotov, in his opening statement on 27 October, left no doubt 
as to his Government’s attitude on this: 


. the principal obstacle to security in Europe is the existence of 
military groupings. The creation of such groupings was started by the 
Atlantic bloc. . . It is in connexion with the problem of European 
security, which is the principal one for the peoples of Europe, that we 
are to consider the problem of Germany which is subordinate to it. The 
Soviet Union favours, as heretofore, the settlement of the German 
problem in the interests of European security and the reunification of 
Germany on peaceful and democratic principles. We assume that in 
solving the German problem, reliable guarantees should be set up, so 
that German militarism will not arise again and threaten the peace and 
tranquillity of the European peoples. .. It follows that consideration 
of the German problem inevitably raises the question as to which course 
a united Germany will follow—that of converting Germany into a 
militaristic state integrated, moreover, in the military groupings of the 
Western Powers—or that of a peace-loving and democratic state not 
participating in any military blocs but co-operating with other states in 
strengthening peace. . .? 





The Western Powers, in an endeavour to meet the Soviet 
Government’s fears of a reunited Germany and to give it a ‘true 
sense of security’, put forward an outline treaty of assurance on 
the reunification of Germany, together with the Eden Plan for 
German Reunification in Freedom, first enunciated at the Berlin 
Conference.* The treaty provided for renunciation of the use of 
force; withholding of support from aggressors; limitation of forces 
and armaments in a zone to be agreed on both sides of the demarca- 
tion line between a reunited Germany and East European coun- 
tries; inspection and control of armed forces in that zone; and a 
special warning system against surprise attack. The British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Macmillan, ina statement on 28 October,’ urged that 
free elections should be held as soon as possible and an all-German 
Government set up which ‘should be free in all its actions, not 
only to decide its domestic policy but also to assume or reject such 
of the international engagements of the former Federal Republic 
and Eastern Germany as it may consider wise’. During the interim 
period between free elections and the signing of a peace treaty, the 
former Occupying Powers would under this proposal retain their 
rights. Mr Macmillan went on to argue that the treaty of assurance 


1 Cmd. 9633, pp. 5-6. 

2 For texts of Draft Treaty and of the Eden Plan, see zbid., Annex I, pp. 99- 
103. See also above, p. 207. 

3 thid., pp. 10-12. 

‘i.e. rights regarding the stationing of troops; Berlin; problems affecting 
Germany as a whole; and the drafting of a peace treaty. 
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should be concluded concurrently with an agreement to unify 
Germany under the Eden Plan: ‘Its entry into force would be 
linked to the reunification of Germany and the two processes would 
go forward together by stages.’ He continued: “The first stage 
would be the concurrent signature of the two agreements, and the 
final stage would come into effect when a reunified Germany 
decides to enter N.A.T.O. and the Western European Union.’ 

In the debate of 29 October Mr Molotov, of course, was not 
slow to take the opportunity here provided by the phrase in the 
draft treaty indicating that it would go into effect only when a 
unified Germany decided to enter N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. Mr Mac- 
millan poi:.ced out that the Western Powers’ draft treaty was in- 
tended to provide security for the Soviet Union precisely in the 
circumstance that Germany should decide to become a member of 
N.A.T.O., but emphasized that there had been some misunder- 
standing ‘both outside and inside this room’ and that he would 
‘like to state again categorically that so far as the Western Powers 
are concerned a reunified Germany will have complete freedom to 
choose whether she should join N.A.T.O. or not’. The proposals, 
he repeated, were designed to reassure the Soviet Government in 
the event that Germany did join N.A.T.O. 

Mr Molotov then advanced another objection. He said that the 
Western Ministers ‘did not at all broach the question of whether a 
united Germany, if it is really free to make a choice, may not wish 
to join any group’. Mr Dulles (in an earlier speech on 29 October) 
had clearly underlined the points in the Directive by the Heads of 
State in the order in which they were set out and had emphasized 
the final paragraph in which they said that they had agreed that 
‘ “the settlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security.” ’* Mr Dulles had called attention 
‘to the peremptory character of this language’: ‘It is nothing to 
argue about. The Heads of Government “have agreed”’.’* Mr 
Molotov rebutted this charge of disregarding the Directive be- 
cause he said his first proposal had been on security. The treaty 
was to be open to all European countries including the G.D.R. 
and the Federal Republic. He had, he said, no objection to a ‘close 
connexion between the problem of the unification of Germany and 


1 Cmd. 9633, p. 30. 2 thid., p. 35. 3 ibid., pp. 24-5. 
‘ thid., p. 25. 
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the problems of European security. . .” The Soviet delegation 
intended to introduce further proposals on the problem of Ger- 
many. ‘. . . the fact of the matter is that in the first paragraph of 
the Directive European security was mentioned before Germany. 

. last July, we agreed . . . that the question of European security 
was first and the German question second.’! 

‘The main Western criticism of the Soviet security proposals was 
that they were ‘based on a divided Germany’.? The Soviet draft 
collective security treaty and the proposals made in a speech by 
Mr Molotov on 31 October* for a zone of limitation and inspec- 
tion of armaments in Europe, to include the territory of the 
Federal Republic and the G.D.R. and certain States bordering on 
them, had made this abundantly clear, even before he actually 
turned to a consideration of the specific problem of Germany. Mr 
Molotov insisted that the existence of the two German States 
two socially different States—made a ‘mechanical merger’ im- 
possible. ‘We are for German unification and for free all-German 
elections. . ..* But in existing circumstances the question of 
elections could not be considered in isolation from the present 
situation in Germany where there were two independent German 





States. The unification of Germany must be carried out on a 
peaceful and democratic basis along with measures to ensure that 
the revival of German militarism would not be permitted. The 
Soviet delegation therefore submitted a proposal for the establish- 
ment of an all-German Council composed of representatives of the 
existing Parliaments of the G.D.R. and the Federal Republic as a 
consultative body to discuss matters in the solution of which the 
two States were interested. Under the Council mixed committees 
would be set up to deal with such matters as economic and cultural 
ties, intra-German currency, and financial transactions. ‘The Coun- 
cil itself would bring about accord on the numerical strength, 
armaments, and disposition of units required to ensure the defence 
of the frontiers and territories of the G.D.R. and the Federal Re- 
public, and the participation of these States in measures designed 
to consolidate European security and to consider by mutual agree- 
ment questions pertaining to the establishment of prerequisites 
for the unification of Germany as a peaceful and democratic 
State.® 

There was in fact no further progress to be made on the first 


' Cmd. 9633, p. 32 ® thid., p. 40. -abid., p. 38. *s0id., 2. .47: 
Text in ziid., Annex IV, pp. 107-8. 
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Directive although discussions continued till 16 November.! Mr 
Molotoy insisted that any security treaty must be a European 
treaty to include States bordering on Germany and the two halves 
of Germany, and that the creation of an all-German Council was 
an indispensable preliminary to German reunification because of 
the inclusion of a remilitarized Federal Republic in N.A.T.O. and 
W.E.U., and because of the different social system in the G.D.R. 
He insisted also that the Western Powers clearly intended a re- 
united Germany to join N.A.T.O. whatever they said in their draft 
documents and in their speeches about its freedom to decide on 
which of the obligations of the two former halves it would adopt. 
He further insisted that the form of the elections to be adopted in 
a united Germany could not be agreed beforehand but was ‘the 
business of the German people themselves’. Reunification could 
not be brought about in the same way as before the existence of 
the Paris Agreements and without taking into account what had 
taken place in the field of social and State development in East 
and West Germany. ‘The German problem could only be solved 
step by step through bringing closer together the G.D.R. and the 
Federal Republic and through their co-operation. Later challenged 
on the first Directive of the Heads of State, Mr Molotov again 
pointed out that European security had first place in that Direc- 
tive, and not Germany, that it included no reference to the neces- 
sity that a reunified Germany must join N.A.T.O. or that West 
Germany, which had been remilitarized and joined the military 
grouping of the Western Powers, must absorb East Germany, and 
that the Soviet Union must assist in bringing this state of affairs 
about.* 

The Western Powers, for their part, continued to point to the 
reference in the first Directive to the reunification of Germany, and 
to the agreement of the Heads of State that the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections should be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security. They alleged that the Soviet Government had in effect 
repudiated the Directive by no longer accepting free elections 
throughout Germany and was insisting on postponing reunifica- 

' Including a three days’ break. 

Cmd. 9633, pp. 95-6. In his talk in Moscow on 17 March 1959 with two 
leaders of the German Social Democrat Party, Mr Khrushchev stated that, once 


a peace treaty had been signed, he did not care whether the Federal Republic 
remained in N.A.T.O. or not. (Die Welt, 19 March 1959.) 
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tion till N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. had been abolished. Even if this 
were to happen, it seemed to the British Foreign Minister, Mr 
Harold Macmillan, that there would still not be a choice of their 
future for the German people, who ‘must accept the odious system 
which has been imposed on Eastern Germany or else continue to 
remain divided’.! 

Pa. G. ba 


1Cmd. 9633, p. 87. 
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